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LOWER SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


The Lower School at North Shore Country Day is a 
special place where children from Junior Kindergarten 
through Fifth Grade receive the caring attention necessary 
for their academic and personal growth. In the Lower 
School students will enjoy a wide variety of learning and 
sharing experiences. Time will be spent working on Apple 
Computers . . . winning a ribbon on Field Day . . . observ¬ 
ing the territorial patterns in a colony of crayfish . . . seeing 
a story published in the Lower School magazine . . . im¬ 
provising on the Orff instruments . . . performing a skit 
before the entire School. . . visiting a farm . . . interpreting 
a story through dance. 

Committed to the development of the whole child, the 
Lower School is a warm, supportive environment with 
small classes. Children develop a solid academic founda¬ 
tion in the basic skills: reading, language arts, and 
mathematics. Many opportunities exist for individual ex¬ 
pression and creation within the School’s curriculum. 
Special classes in art, computer, music, reading, science, 
and physical education round out a schedule designed to 
stimulate, invigorate, and exercise all aspects of a growing 
child’s personality. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Kindergarten is sitting on a senior’s lap at Morning 
Exercise . . . playing on the jungle gym . . . drawing a 
picture and telling a story about it. . . dancing and running 
. . . having fun. 

The Kindergarten program at North Shore is three 
programs in a single setting: a half-day program for chil¬ 
dren just starting the transition to school; a full-day pro¬ 
gram for older children; and a special K-l program which 
combines teacher-directed activities with extra time for 
individual development. All three programs are guided by 
the basic objective that the children develop strong posi¬ 
tive feelings about themselves. 

The classroom setting encourages freedom of choice, 
independence, and self-initiated learning. Ample space, 
time, and equipment facilitate the creative impulse and 
underscore the Kindergarten’s commitment to mental and 
physical development. 

Academic instruction in the basic skills takes place 
according to each child’s developmental progress under 
the scrutiny of the professional staff. Reading instruction 
occurs when a child is ready. The formal teaching of 
reading is not a goal of the Kindergarten program. The 
program’s objective is the development of strong self- 
image in each child. 

Kindergartners participate in all School programs. 
They are truly an important part of the North Shore family. 
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FIRST GRADE 


First grade is exploring on a Viking ship . . . building 
dinosaurs . . . managing a bank . . . hunting butterflies . . . 
traveling to Hawaii . . . operating a post office. 

Children at North Shore experience many “firsts” in 
First Grade. They read their first books, solve their first 
math problems, write their first stories. The classroom is 
set up to help the children make the transition from the 
play of Kindergarten to the academics of the following 
grades. Children have ample opportunity to explore their 
own interests in a carefully structured environment. 

Reading is taught in First Grade by a combination of 
methods on an individual basis and in small groups. In the 
Gillingham Program some children leave the classroom to 
receive special attention necessary for their development. 
Children learn to read for pleasure as well as for informa¬ 
tion. 

All children are taught math and writing in the class¬ 
room on both an individual and group basis. The children 
use a set of math texts through the Third Grade and work at 
their own pace. The classroom contains a wide array of 
math materials. Computer instruction is part of the math 
program. 

The social studies program (which covers world 
explorers and many aspects of community life) employs a 
blend of skills from all subject areas. 


SECOND GRADE 


Second Grade is writing books . . . working with Base 
Ten blocks . . . learning cursive . . . churning butter . . . 
reading poems . . . having activity time . . . being special 
person of the week. 

The Second Grade at North Shore offers children op¬ 
portunities for creative work. Many areas of the homeroom 
curriculum are coordinated with classes in art, music, and 
science. 

The language arts program includes a reading series 
which stresses phonics and comprehension skills. In ad¬ 
dition, children listen to and read good literature. Group 
discussion, storytelling, and informal dramatization en¬ 
courage children to write poems and stories. Children also 
make books, write in journals, and are involved in re¬ 
searching and writing a report on a favorite topic. 

Through the learning of mathematical strategies stu¬ 
dents reinforce and accelerate their computational skills in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication. Concrete ex¬ 
periences help children discover new concepts in areas 
such as fractions, geometry, and place value. 

In social studies children experience early Colonial 
life through activities such as carding wool and making 
candles. Our focus on early life in Chicago is enriched by 
field trips to museums, historical sites, and other points of 
interest. 


THIRD GRADE 


Third Grade is the annual egg drop . . . the Third 
Grade Newspaper . . . pen pals . . . math magic . . . ghost 
stories . . . evening skywatches. 

Third Grade is the transition year between the lower 
and upper elementary grades. Homework is a regular fea¬ 
ture of school, and work in all the academic areas inten¬ 
sifies. The social and emotional growth of each child still 
comprises an integral part of the curriculum. Wide op¬ 
portunities exist for self-expression and group participa¬ 
tion. 

The reading program in Third Grade combines indi¬ 
vidual and large group work. Extensive outside reading 
and formal book reports help develop each child’s critical 
reading skills. 

Math instruction stresses concrete application of the 
basic mathematical operations. Students practice gram¬ 
mar, punctuation, and spelling skills in regular creative 
writing and composition assignments. 

The social studies curriculum covers the development 
of America and is skill-oriented with a concentration on 
geography. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Fourth Grade is special person of the week . . . daily 
journals . . . weekly demon spelling tests and monthly 
book reports. 

Students begin each day with an entry in their jour¬ 
nals. They read daily in the basic texts and paperbacks. A 
comprehensive spelling program includes a weekly les¬ 
son, periodic testing, and a series of drills on known 
problem words. Several book reports are required each 
term. 

Students write daily. Lessons in grammar, punctua¬ 
tion, and writing techniques enhance the quality of the 
students’ prose and poetry. 

In math students review the basic facts and expand 
their mastery of addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. They also study fractions and decimals. Small 
groups make instruction personal and easy to monitor. 

In social studies students make globes, design primi¬ 
tive tools and investigate the civilization of ancient Sumer. 
Students build Sumerian temples, construct a large irriga¬ 
tion project, and simulate a Sumerian school house. This 
exciting year of discovery includes readings from a text as 
well as many outside resources. 

Daily homework assignments are an essential part of 
the Fourth Grade curriculum. 
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FIFTH GRADE 


Fifth Grade means PRIDE . . . announcing the Lower 
School assemblies . . . the Airplane Game . . . the poem of 
the week . . . the seven stages of civilization and the six 
levels of culture. 

During their last year in the Lower School, Fifth Grad¬ 
ers assimilate previously learned skills and add new ones 
needed for the successful transition to Middle School. In 
independent work and group activities, major emphasis is 
placed on reading and writing skills. 

Students work as a group in reading, mastering new 
vocabulary, reading silently and orally, and answering 
written and oral comprehension questions. Students com¬ 
plete reading workbooks and report on outside reading in 
written form twice a month. Grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling lessons stress definition of terms as well as correct 
usage. Weekly essays and monthly talks further strengthen 
language skills. 

Social studies introduces concepts as well as facts. 
Through role-playing and simulation games, students 
familiarize themselves with such terms as culture, society, 
and civilization. In a series of independent written, oral, 
and art projects, they study Egyptian Civilization, Classi¬ 
cal Civilization of Greece and Rome, and the early years of 
Western Civilization. Basic research skills are introduced 
and developed. 

As in Fourth Grade math, students in the Fifth Grade 
are grouped according to ability in small groups of ten to 
twelve. Thorough mastery of basic operations and facts is 
the goal. All children, regardless of grouping, receive in¬ 
struction in computer literacy. Small math groups allow 
each student the satisfaction of progressing at a rate ap¬ 
propriate to his or her own ability. 


ALL GRADES 


Gym 

Physical education plays an integral part in the total 
curriculum at North Shore. A concern for physical fitness, 
basic skill development, health, and sportsmanship 
underlies the program. Physical education classes enhance 
the development of a child’s creativity, confidence and 
self-concept. Children in grades K-5 have gym three to five 
times a week. A special developmental gym program for 
children in grades K-2 reinforces perceptual-motor de¬ 
velopment. 

Music 

The Orff-Schulwerk philosophy that children learn by 
experience guides the music program at North Shore. 
Every Lower School student learns to compose, listen, 
perform, move, create and use musical concepts appro¬ 
priate to his level. The music program develops every 
child’s musical skills and encourages the child’s enjoy¬ 
ment and understanding of music. While singing is an 
important part of this program, it is only one facet of the 
total musical experience. 


Art 

Art in the Lower School focuses on each child’s crea¬ 
tive ability and basic skill development in drawing, 
painting, printmaking, sculpture and fiber. Students ex¬ 
perience a variety of materials through age-appropriate in¬ 
dividual and group projects. Rotating displays of artwork 
from all grade levels brighten the School. 

Science 

Elementary Science Study (ESS) units comprise the 
major portion of the Lower School science curriculum. 
The program teaches basic scientific skills and concepts, 
helps students become careful and accurate observers and 
recorders, develops careful, creative and accurate ex¬ 
perimenters and helps children understand their natural 
environment. In addition a text published by Modern Cur¬ 
riculum Press in 1981 is used for each grade. This program 
covers the biological, earth, space and physical sciences. 

Reading 

A fulltime reading specialist works with all classes, 
K-5. Developmental reading and or spelling programs are 
taught to small groups of children who best profit from 
this approach. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


All students participate in a wide variety of programs 
in addition to regular classroom activities. 

Computer Instruction 

The Lower School offers every child ample opportun¬ 
ity to work with computers. Every student receives in¬ 
struction in computer literacy, learning how to use and 
operate the computer in the proper fashion. Younger chil¬ 
dren receive special instruction in beginning program¬ 
ming through workshops and class activities. Older chil¬ 
dren write and work their own programs in the Lower 
School Computer Club. 

Workshops 

In workshops, or mini-classes, children explore ev¬ 
erything from foreign languages to needlepoint. The fa¬ 
culty, supported by parent volunteers, offers courses that 
usually meet twice a week for six weeks. Each workshop 
leader guides a small group of children through exciting 
learning experiences. In the past these have included be¬ 
ginning German, cooking, latch hook, drama, bookmaking, 
French, oil painting, and law. 

Morning Exercise 

Whatever the program, Morning Exercise, held three 
times a week, is a special part of the day. The whole 
School, K-12, gathers to share activities ranging from 
musical presentations to lectures about the natural envi¬ 
ronment. 

Lower School Assembly 

An assembly program ends every week where stu¬ 
dents share classroom activities with their schoolmates. 
Musical presentations, magic shows, oral interpretations, 
dances and skits all occur in a setting that brings the Lower 
School students together. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Middle Schoolers are learning in a period of physical 
and emotional change. As they move from childhood to 
adulthood, their patterns of growth are varied, their indi¬ 
vidual differences vast, their moods mercurial, and their 
energies endless. They have a need for a school environ¬ 
ment that anchors them, offering stability while allowing 
for their fluidity. North Shore challenges their intellectual 
capacity while supporting their personal needs. 

Within North Shore’s concept of a family school, 
Middle School has a place and pattern of its own. A small 
faculty creates a unified tone with consistent expectations 
of behavior, one that promotes a sense of social responsi¬ 
bility. The Middle School emphasizes cooperation rather 
than competition. Activities are chosen which develop a 
sense of unity; special field trips nourish class spirit while 
enriching the curriculum; homeroom and Student Forum 
activities reinforce responsiveness to others as well as a 
spirit of service to the wider community. 

Middle School teachers encourage learning for its 
own sake. They actively involve students in the process, 
responding to their individual needs as much as possible 
in small classes. They work to reinforce basic skills while 
sharing an open and enthusiastic joy for academic discov¬ 
ery. The Middle School faculty cares about the process of 
learning as well as the results. 

The Middle School curriculum works to nourish stu¬ 
dents’ imagination and self-expression. Middle Schoolers 
have art courses every day (art, drama, music, oral in¬ 
terpretation, shop, or writing place). They all play on ath¬ 
letic teams and develop increased competence through 
other physical activities. 

Middle Schoolers are very honest in their struggle for 
confidence in themselves. The teachers try to help them 
accept their diverse strengths and weaknesses and clarify 
their values. Student initiated activities encourage their 
increased self-discipline and decision-making. North 
Shore makes strong demands on the students academi¬ 
cally, but not without the sharing of cares and concerns or 
the exhilarating joy of discovery, and certainly not without 
a sense of humor. 


Homerooms 

Homerooms meet for five minutes at the beginning 
and end of each day and one or two half-hour periods a 
week. These periods are times for group projects, discus¬ 
sions, Student Forum reports, additional academic pro¬ 
grams, and cross-grade activities. Homeroom teachers 
write evaluations of their students three times a year. They 
maintain contact with parents through fall conferences, 
other conferences, and phone calls as needed. 

Student Forum 

Two elected representatives from each homeroom 
make up the Student Forum which meets weekly to dis¬ 
cuss and organize service projects, Middle School ac¬ 
tivities, other projects and ideas that concern the whole 
Middle School. 

Chorus 

All students sing once a week with the music teacher. 
They participate in special all-school programs, and in the 
spring 7th and 8th Grades prepare a musical show. A Mid¬ 
dle School Select Ensemble of 10-15 students also re¬ 
hearses once a week and performs both at school functions 
and in the community. 

Physical Education 

All students participate in a P.E. program designed to 
fulfill psychomotor, cognitive, and affective objectives, in¬ 
cluding basic motor skills; greater degrees of fitness; un¬ 
derstanding of human movement, rules, and team 
strategies; good sportsmanship; capacity to adjust to 
others; and strengthened self-confidence and trust in 
others. In the fall boys play interscholastic football or soc¬ 
cer; girls play interscholastic field hockey or volleyball. 
Winter and spring activities include interscholastic bas¬ 
ketball, interscholastic baseball for boys, interscholastic 
softball for girls, and other physical education activities. 

Mini Courses 

Throughout the year students choose from a variety of 
mini courses, including photography, puppetry, studio 
workshop, music ensemble, typing, school newspaper, 
cooking, Latin Club, French Club, and advanced compu¬ 
ter. All students take a basic computer literacy course, and 
all 7th and 8th Graders take a course in sex education. 
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SIXTH GRADE 


English/Social Studies: 

Western Culture 

Sixth Grade English is taught in conjunction with so¬ 
cial studies. The literature is related to the social studies 
curriculum and includes written assignments based on 
both the literature and the particular culture and age being 
studied. The social studies curriculum includes the 
emergence of Europe into the Modern Age with emphasis 
on improved technology, the acceleration of change, the 
age of exploration, the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
Nationalism, and the different types and causes of revolu¬ 
tion. Novels, short stories, and poetry about the age are 
chosen for study, and the resulting expository and creative 
writing, as well as research papers, integrates the two dis¬ 
ciplines. To aid the students in their writing, grammar, 
spelling, reading, and vocabulary are emphasized. 

Mathematics 

The program offers continuing growth in elementary 
mathematical concepts, abilities, and skills. The concepts 
involve number and operation; measurement; geometry; 
relation functions; graphs; probability and statistics; and 
application. Computation skills of a wide variety are re¬ 
viewed or introduced, including fundamental operations 
with integers, fractions, decimals, and percent; estimation; 
manipulations with exponents, and solution of simple in¬ 
equalities. 

Science 

Three life science units are covered in laboratories, 
projects, discussions, films, problem solving situations, 
and multiple texts. During the first term plant, animal and 
protist kingdoms are surveyed. An indepth study of one 
phylum, Arthropoda, includes collecting insects. The 
human body systems are studied with emphasis on health 
topics. The year ends with a study of ecosystems, ecologi¬ 
cal change, energy, and the Science Fair. 


Fine Arts 

(one each quarter) 

Art: A variety of media is explored with a focus on draw¬ 
ing and design. Students learn the basic elements of art 
through two and three dimensional projects. Individual 
needs and personal expression determine which projects 
offered are tackled by each student. Art appreciation and 
awareness of the world of art are fostered. 

Drama: A creative dramatics approach is used to increase 
students’ awareness of themselves in relation to space, au¬ 
dience, and each other. The course includes working in 
movement, rhythm, pantomime, dramatic play, and im¬ 
provisation. 

Music: Students continue to improve musical skills de¬ 
veloped in the Lower School Orff program. They experi¬ 
ence the roles of composer, performer, and listener; they 
use instruments to compose and improvise. Singing, 
movement, music theory, and music history are also part 
of their experiences. 

Oral Interpretation: Students analyze literature and prac¬ 
tice communication skills, including oral reading, recita¬ 
tion, public speaking, and debate. Materials encompass a 
variety of classical literary genre, with emphasis on poetry, 
as well as the students’ own original work. 
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SEVENTH GRADE 


English/Social Studies: 

American Studies 

The American Studies course is designed to offer 
Seventh Graders the best of the individual disciplines of 
English and social studies, and also the benefits of com¬ 
bining those subjects. In English students will work on 
such language arts skills as reading, spelling, vocabulary, 
and grammar, and in social studies they will deal with 
important issues and events in American history. But, for 
the most part, the curriculum combines English and his¬ 
tory by emphasizing literature, projects, activities, and 
writing assignments which draw from both disciplines. 
This approach encourages students to look at literary or 
historical questions in depth and from several different 
points of view. 

Mathematics 

Students work at consolidating mathematics skills 
(fractions, percents, decimals, etc.). A few new topics are 
taught, such as geometry and number theory. About two- 
thirds through the year the algebra program is started and 
continued in 8th grade. 

Science 

Science in the 7th Grade is organized under the theme 
“Energy, Its Forms and Characteristics.” A carefully 
structured sequence of activities includes the identifica¬ 
tion and measurement of force and distance, exploration of 
a series of relationships that leads to the discovery of the 
concept of energy, and further observations about apparent 
loss of energy and conversion. 

Foreign Language 

(choice of one) 

French: Middle School French is a two-year program de¬ 
signed to develop the listening, speaking, reading and 
writing skills necessary to communicate effectively in a 
second language. Pronunciation and oral expression are 
stressed in the early stages; a reading book of short stories 
is introduced in the second year. The basic text and work¬ 
book are supplemented by tapes featuring native speakers. 
French culture is presented through a wide variety of ac¬ 
tivities — games, songs, movies, etc. Students who suc¬ 
cessfully complete this course are eligible to take French 2 
in Upper School. 


Latin: Latin in the Middle School is a two-year program 
which focuses on the words and structures basic to classi¬ 
cal Latin. In the process of translation and analysis, Eng¬ 
lish grammar skills and vocabulary are continually being 
developed. In addition to exercises in the textbook, an il¬ 
lustrated Latin reader is used to teach Roman life and cul¬ 
ture. Other activities include games, songs, skits and re¬ 
search projects. 

Fine Arts 

(one each quarter) 

Art: See 6th Grade. 

Drama: This course is a continuation of Sixth Grade 
dramatics and stresses development of the same basic 
skills with the addition of formal script work and making 
the transition between dramatic play and more formal, 
structured drama with performance before an audience. 

Music: Students review note and rest values (visual recog¬ 
nition is reinforced through performance and through 
dictation exercises); study an opera leading to a familiarity 
with the story and some of the major arias and ensembles; 
perform and compose rhythmic canons, chanted to indi¬ 
vidually original texts; learn the three major chords (tonic, 
sub-dominant and dominant) which are used in simple 
piano pieces; and compose a short “Blues” song. 

Industrial Arts: Students are given an overview of proces¬ 
ses and techniques used in production of the goods en¬ 
countered every day. Areas include both mechanical and 
electrical devices. Emphasis is placed on problem solving, 
and the term also covers consumer education, simple re¬ 
pairs, and woodworking tool skills and techniques. 
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EIGHTH GRADE 


English/Social Studies: 

Global Studies 

The Global Studies course introduces students to the 
history, culture and problems of development in the Third 
World areas of India, Africa, and China. In social studies 
the continuing change and conflict in these countries 
allow students to use a wide variety of source materials. 
They are expected to write analytical papers, undertake 
individual research assignments, and are encouraged to 
participate in classroom debate, sometimes presenting oral 
reports. 

Literature in the Eighth Grade concentrates on novels, 
plays and poetry concerned with peoples abroad. Some 
writers are indigenous but most are from the West. Gram¬ 
mar, punctuation and vocabulary exercises are closely re¬ 
lated to this reading as are skills such as role-taking, sum¬ 
maries and composition. 

Through this combined approach Eighth Graders aim 
at a better understanding of life in developing countries 
and a knowledge of their current difficulties, thereby over¬ 
coming some of the misunderstandings still common in 
Western attitudes today. 

Algebra 

The text develops algebra in a very structured way and 
teaches a logical way of thinking. Topics include solving 
equations and inequalities, polynomials, functions, 
graphing, and factoring. Solving various types of equa¬ 
tions is a major portion of the curriculum. Great emphasis 
is placed on a step-by-step approach. Successful comple¬ 
tion of the course prepares students for Algebra 2 or 
Geometry. 

Science 

“Matter, Its Composition and Behavior” is the or¬ 
ganizing theme for the science concepts that make up this 
8th Grade laboratory course. Students review, test, and ex¬ 
pand the particle model of matter they began to develop at 
the end of 7th Grade. Through chemical experiments, they 
make certain inferences about matter and explain energy- 
conversion phenomena and changes in the rate of chemi¬ 
cal reactions. Students also complete long-term individual 
experiments or research projects. 

Foreign Language 

(see 7th Grade) 


Fine Arts 

Art: see 6th Grade. 

Woodshop: The 8th Grade year is a continuation of the 
skill development begun in 7th. Students become familiar 
with joinery techniques used in cabinet-making and learn 
to use power tools for some types of work. Production 
techniques are explored to give students an overview of 
both the one-of-a-kind craft situation and the mass pro¬ 
duction situation. 

Writing Place: The Writing Place program offers extra in¬ 
struction and practice in writing. Students have the op¬ 
portunity to produce a variety of essays, poems, and 
stories. They work on strategies that they might use in 
order to make writing a manageable task, and students are 
encouraged to follow each step of the composing process 
— gathering and organizing material, drafting, revising, 
and editing. Students share their composition within our 
group and also through our Writing Place publications. 
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UPPER SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Diploma Requirements 

The diploma of The North Shore Country Day School 
is granted by the faculty and Headmaster to a student who 
has completed a four-year program of studies including all 
courses and activities specifically required by the faculty. 
In awarding the diploma, the faculty approves a student’s 
work to date and recommends him for further study at an 
institution of higher learning. 

Planning Your High 
School Curriculum 

The usual four-year program for a high school student 
includes four or five academic courses yearly, some study 
of the arts, work in one or more activities, and daily athle¬ 
tics. Individual four-year course plans vary according to 
the strengths and interests of the individual students. For 
college preparation, we recommend four years of English, 
three or four years of mathematics, four years of a foreign 
language, two courses in history or social studies, and two 
laboratory sciences. A student who has followed such a 
course of study usually has the best range of college op¬ 
tions. 

Required Courses 
and Activities 

1. Academic credit amounting to 102 units earned in high 
school (Grades 9-12). A full-year course is awarded 6 units 
of credit (102 units is therefore equivalent to 17 full-year 
courses). Certain designated non-classroom activities can 
be awarded as many as 3 units of credit per year, and 
maximum of 12 such units may be applied toward a di¬ 
ploma (e.g., chorus, stage crew, assisting in Lower and 
Middle Schools). 

2. Participation during their tenure in non-credit ac¬ 
tivities (e.g., Morning Exercise, Homerooms, Typing) re¬ 
quired by the faculty and headmaster. 

3. (9th and 10th Grade Entrants Only) Six units (one 
course) in Music, Drama, or Art during their tenure in the 
high school. 

4. A minimum of 12 units (2 courses) in each of four of the 
School’s major disciplines: English, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, Science, Foreign Language. (Please refer to para¬ 
graph above on Planning Your High School Curriculum.) 

5. In his final year, a student must enroll in at least four 
courses (or take an equivalent work load) each trimester 
and successfully complete 24 units. 


6. All students entering Grades 9 and 10 must de¬ 
monstrate competency in typing by the end of the tenth 
year. This requirement may be met by taking a typing 
course or passing a proficiency test administered in the 
high school. New 11th and 12th graders who have not 
taken typing are strongly encouraged to do so. The typing 
of papers is frequently required at all grade levels. 

7. ATHLETICS: All 9th and 10th Grade Boys and Girls are 
required to play a Fall team sport. Physical Education 
classes are optional for students participating in after¬ 
school sports. 

8. CHORUS: New 12th Grade students must take either 
Chorus for two terms or one trimester of a Fine Arts course 
during their tenure in the high school. Students in the 
Class of 1985 and beyond are required to take Chorus for 
all four high school years. 
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Upper School Class Schedule 


Name 


Grade 


Advisor 


8:22 

8:28 

9:10 

9:55 

10:38 

11:10 

11:55 

12:40 

1:10 

1:55 

2:40 

3:20 



FALL 

M T W Th F 

HOMEROOM CHECK-IN 

1 






2 






3 







MEx 


MEx 


MEx 

4 






5 







LUNCH 

6 






7 







GCh 

BHr 

ACT. 

BCh 

GHr 

Ch 

ACT. 

HOMEROOM CHECK-OUT 


WINTER 

M T W Th F 

HOMEROOM CHECK-IN 
















MEx 


MEx 


MEx 











LUNCH 











GCh 

BHr 

ACT. 

BCh 

GHr 

Ch 

ACT 

HOMEROOM CHECK-OUT 


SPRING 

M T W Th F 

HOMEROOM CHECK-IN 
















MEx 


MEx 


MEx 











LUNCH 











GCh 

BHr 

ACT. 

BCh 

GHr 

Ch 

ACT. 

HOMEROOM CHECK-OUT 
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Early Graduation 
Requirements 

A student wishing to graduate after fewer than four 
years must, in addition to fulfulling the above require¬ 
ments, submit a petition to the faculty by April 15 of the 
sophmore year for permission to do so. The faculty will 
make its decision based upon its assessment not only of 
the student’s academic achievement and pursuit of the 
advanced curriculum opportunities offered at the School, 
but also his maturity, independence, stability, degree of 
social and intellectual sophistication, and his readiness to 
place himself in the company and competition of those 
who have completed their high school careers after four- 
year programs. Those students who petition for early 
graduation will be required to prove competency in En¬ 
glish by a special examination designed to measure that 
competency. 

Independent Study 

Independent Study is defined as a study pursued by an 
individual student under the guidance of a member of the 
School faculty in order to: 

1. Pursue a subject or area not formally offered at the 
School. 

2. Pursue a subject in greater depth than is possible in 
a course offered in the regular curriculum. 

3. Combine studies from more than one standard dis¬ 
cipline. 

Any student may petition for Independent Study; Juniors 
and Seniors are urged to take advantage of this opportu¬ 
nity. Students wishing to undertake an Independent Study 
course equivalent to a full classroom course should pre¬ 
sent their plans to the Upper School Department Heads’ 
Committee by mid-May. Fall term Independent Study pe¬ 
titions should also be submitted by that same date. Dead¬ 
lines for Winter and Spring Independent Study petitions 
will be announced during the school year. 



Course Descriptions 

Each course description lists first the title of the 
course. The grade level of the students to whom the course 
will be offered follows immediately and is in parentheses. 
Some courses will be offered for only one trimester-either 
Fall, Winter, or Spring. If so, an indication is made with 
the course description. Where these descriptions do not 
appear, it may be assumed that the course will meet on a 
regular basis for the entire year. 


ENGLISH 


Freshman English (9) 

The Freshman English program involves an integrated 
course of study in all the language arts skills: listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Classroom emphasis on 
critical thinking skills increases the student’s ability to 
form more specific and substantial judgments. Throughout 
the year there is a sustained emphasis on paragraph con¬ 
struction, sentence structure, and formal expository writ¬ 
ing, as well as punctuation and vocabulary development. 

Students’ sensitivity to a variety of literary forms is 
stimulated by the study of the short story, the novel, 
poetry, and drama. Specific activities stress the improve¬ 
ment of students’ reading ability; class discussions 
strengthen oral skills and the ability to make discriminat¬ 
ing judgments; the writing program encourages the de¬ 
velopment of clearly expressed, well substantiated argu¬ 
ment. Students are challenged to undertake sophisticated 
reading and writing in this course. 

Sophomore English (10) 

Sophomore English will be an extended introduction 
to the major genres of literature and a concentrated expo¬ 
sure to non-fictional prose. Throughout the year there will 
be an equal emphasis on close textual analysis, composi¬ 
tion skills, and oral persuasion. Ultimately students 
should be able to speak and write with deftness and preci¬ 
sion. This will be accomplished through assignments that 
combine spontaneous classroom response and thorough 
preparation. In addition to formal essays and speeches, 
students will be expected to speak and write extem¬ 
poraneously with confidence and eloquence. The mastery 
of these skills should equip students to meet the academic 
challenges that lie ahead. 

Junior English (11) 

The Junior English program emphasizes clear, concise 
expository writing, correct grammatical usage, vocabulary 
development, and the critical analysis of American litera¬ 
ture. Students read The Crucible, The Grapes of Wrath, 
The Great Gatsby, The Glass Menagerie and selections 
from Walden, as well as selected short stories and poetry. 
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Senior English (12) 

Option 1: Advanced Placement 
English (12) 

The course is designed to increase students’ aware¬ 
ness of language and to develop skills in effective writing, 
critical reading, and the analysis of poetry and prose. Stu¬ 
dents read and study intensively selected novels, plays, 
and poetry and share ideas in both class discussions and 
expository essays. The course is designed to help prepare 
students for the Advanced Placement Examinations in Lit¬ 
erature and Composition and in Language and Composi¬ 
tion, but students may take the course work without taking 
the external examination. 

Option 2: Senior English (12) 

Students will concentrate on a thematic approach to 
literature in the senior year. A broad range of sentiment 
and thought from a variety of periods will be explored 
through analysis of short stories, plays, novels, poems, and 
prose essays. Among the works studied will be those of 
Shakespeare, Homer, Bronte, Orwell, Kafka, and Ibsen. 

The course will also emphasize the development of 
creative writing skills in addition to the customary atten¬ 
tion devoted to the development of the written composi¬ 
tion. Students will examine the form and structure of a 
variety of works of fiction and non-fiction in an effort to 
apply these forms to their own creative projects. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


French 1 (9, 10, 11, 12) 

An introduction to the French language and cultures, 
by the audio-lingual method, using a variety of materials 
(text, tapes, skits, images). The course covers the first half 
of the basic two-year sequence in fundamentals of gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary. Facility in beginning listening and 
speaking is a primary goal, along with the skills of reading 
and writing based on models. At least one trip to French 
cinema. No prerequisite 

French 2 (9, 10, 11, 12) 

A continuation of the first year course; we consider 
French 1 and 2 to be the laying of the foundations in all 
four skill areas (listening, speaking, reading, and writing). 
We begin reading with a taped adventure play for listening 
and reading comprehension, as well as for speaking. 
Further introduction to French cultures. At least one trip 
to French cinema. Prerequisite: French 1 and department 
permission. 

French 3 (10, 11, 12) 

At this level, we depart from the general text to use the 
following materials for development in the four skills (lis¬ 


tening, speaking, reading, writing): Amsco Grammar 
workbook; “Suivez La Piste” — a taped play with text; the 
classic novella Le Petit Prince by St. Exupery. At least one 
trip to French cinema, as well as (possible) encounters 
with native speakers (exchange students, etc.). Prerequi¬ 
site: French 2 and department permission 

French 4 (11, 12) 

A selection of French works (poetry, novels, the opera 
Carmen and some impressionist art) will be studied, along 
with a further development of grammar skills. Students 
will keep a journal in French, write all papers in French, 
and conduct all discussions in French. Visit to French 
cinema and meetings with French speakers. Prerequisite: 
French 3 and department permission 

French 5 (12) 

Great works of French literature are read, discussed, 
and analyzed in writing. Authors may include Ionesco, 
Diop, Laye, Camus, Sartre, Weisel, and a selection of poets. 
Continued refinement of all four skills (reading, listening, 
speaking, writing), and continued work in a grammar text. 
All class discussions and papers in French. Trip(s) to 
French cinema and meetings with native speakers. Pre¬ 
requisite: French 4 and department permission 

French 5 (12) Advanced Placement 

Same as French 5, with additional independent work, 
especially to refine reading skills, modern colloquial spo¬ 
ken French, and grammar. AP French Language Examina¬ 
tion is a goal. Prerequisite: French 4 and department per¬ 
mission 

Spanish 1 (9, 10, 11) 

An introduction to the Spanish language and His¬ 
panic cultures using a variety of materials. The course 
covers fundamental grammar and vocabulary, which is 
continued in the second year. Facility in beginning 
speaking is a primary aim, along with the skills of listen¬ 
ing comprehension, reading, and writing based on models. 
At least one visit to Hispanic cinema. No Prerequisite. 

Spanish 2 (9, 10, 11, 12) 

A continuation of the first year course; we consider 
Spanish 1 and 2 to be the laying of the foundations in all 
four skill areas (listening, speaking, reading, and writing). 
Further work in the study of Hispanic cultures. At least 
one visit to Hispanic cinema. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 
department permission. 

Spanish 3 (10, 11, 12) 

Expansion of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
comprehension skills. Emphasis on grammar refinement 
and vocabulary building. Two books: one for discussion of 
contemporary issues, one a standard text including intro¬ 
duction to literature. Spring project with Anthropology 
class in Mexican neighborhood. At least one trip to His¬ 
panic cinema. Prerequisite: Spanish 2 and department 
permission 

Spanish 4 (11, 12) 

Continued development of skills from Spanish 3. Em¬ 
phasis on the study of Spanish literature. All class discus¬ 
sions and papers in Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 and 
department permission. 
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Spanish 5 (12) 

This is a literature course. Prerequisite: Spanish 4 and 
department permission. 

Latin 1 (9, 10, 11, 12) 

An introduction to Latin grammar and vocabulary, 
with emphasis on its influence on English. Simple reading 
material based on Roman culture and history. 

Latin 2 (9, 10, 11, 12) 

Continuation of grammar and vocabulary with a sur¬ 
vey of Latin literature planned according to the interests 
and abilities of the class. Prerequisite: Latin 1 and depart¬ 
ment permission. 

Latin 3 (10, 11, 12) 

Selected readings from classical authors chosen to 
meet the needs and interests of class members. To be ar¬ 
ranged on a tutorial basis. An extra fee will be charged. 
Prerequisite: Latin 2 and department pemission. 

Latin 4 (10, 11, 12) 

Selected readings from classical authors chosen to 
meet the needs and interests of class members. To be ar¬ 
ranged on a tutorial basis. An extra fee will be charged. 
Prerequisite: Latin 3 and department permission. 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra 1 (9) 

A first course in algebra with appropriate topics inte¬ 
grated from geometry. Topics include: real numbers, basic 
operations, the basic principles of the real numbers, proof 
of elementary theorems, solutions to equations and in¬ 
equalities, simplification of algebraic expressions, and 
graphing. 

Geometry (9, 10, 11, 12) 

This full year course introduces the basic concepts 
and definitions of plane geometry including points, lines, 
segments, arcs, angles and plane figures. Students will do 
proofs involving congruent and similar figures and will 
calculate areas, volumes and perimeters. Algebraic skills 
will be strengthened by working with ratios, proportions 
and percents. Other possible topics include right triangle 
trigonometry and basic constructions. Prerequisite: 
Algebra 1 

Algebra 2 with 
Trigonometry (9, 10, 11) 

Topics include: integer, rational, real and complex 
number systems and their properties; linear, quadratic and 
trigonometric functions; systems of equations and in¬ 
equalities; introduction to conic sections. A significant 
portion of the course is devoted to topics from Euclidean 
geometry which are incorporated when appropriate: 
similarity and its consequences; triangles, quadrilaterals 
and circles; area, perimeter and volume. Students do both 
geometric and algebraic proofs. Prerequisite: Algebra 1 


Elementary Functions & 

Analytic Geometry (10, 11, 12) 

A full year course required for Calculus. Analytic 
Geometry introduces the student to the method of using an 
algebraic system to deal with geometric problems. Par¬ 
ticular attention is given to the study of lines, vectors, 
polar coordinates, transformation of coordinates, the conic 
sections, trigonometric functions. Elementary Functions 
includes topics in: algebraic functions, polynomial func¬ 
tions, induction, sequences, series, continued sums and 
products, exponential and logarithmic functions. Pre¬ 
requisite: Algebra 2 

Probability and Statistics (10,11,12) 

The first half of this year long course will concentrate 
on elementary probability theory for finite sample spaces 
with appropriate statistical applications. In the second 
half, special emphasis will be placed on statistical topics 
(mean, variance, prediction, correlation, hypothesis test¬ 
ing), and the student will prepare a project which dem¬ 
onstrates the application of theory to real world situations 
(business, sciences, social sciences, etc.). Prerequisite: 
Algebra 2 

Calculus 1 (11, 12) 

Advanced Placement 

This course prepares students to take the Calculus AB 
Advanced Placement examination. Topics include limits, 
the derivative, integration, transcendental functions, 
analytic geometry, and applications of the derivative and 
the integral. Prerequisite: a good grasp of Elementary 
Functions and Analytic Geometry 

Calculus 2 (12) 

Advanced Placement 

A continuation of the work in Calculus 1, completing 
a thorough study of elementary calculus (including the 
topics covered on the Calculus BC Advanced Placement 
examination). Topics include: methods of integration, 
hyperbolic functions, polar coordinates, vectors and 
parametric equations, linear algebra, infinite series and 
differential equations. Prerequisite: approval of the 
Mathematics Department 

Computer Science (9, 10, 11, 12) 

Introductory course in both hardware (the develop¬ 
ment of the computer and its component parts) and 
software (programming). Hardware objectives will center 
on the history and development of the computer, practical 
applications in modern society, and the specifics of North 
Shore’s Apple He and Digital PDP-11 systems. Software 
objectives will include learning the fundamentals of the 
BASIC language, and the ability to write and execute pro¬ 
grams. Applications to science and business will also be 
examined. 

Advanced Computer Science 
(9, 10, 11, 12) 

Topics to be arranged on a tutorial basis with compu¬ 
ter science instructor. Projects may include work on the 
Apple He system, the Digital PDP-11 computer, or 
specialized off-campus study. 
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SCIENCE 


Biology (9, 10, 11) 

A chemical-physical approach to the field of biology 
based on evolutionary concepts. 

Chemistry (10, 11, 12) 

A thorough, traditional study of chemical concepts at 
the college preparatory level, complete with the 
mathematics of chemical problem solving. Prerequisite: 
Algebra 2 

Physics (11, 12) 

A theoretical and mathematical study of traditional 
topics in classical and modern Physics including selected 
laboratory experiments in the areas of: force and motion, 
velocity and acceleration, work and energy, heat and 
elementary thermodynamics, light and optics, electricity 
and magnetism, wave motion, and atomic physics. Pre¬ 
requisite: Algebra 2 with Trigonometry 

Earth Science (10, 11, 12) (Fall) 

This lab oriented course will explore the earth by first 
taking an overall view of the world and then taking a 
closer look at the mountains, the midlands, and the shore- 
lands. The course will include a research paper. 

Energy: Past, Present, Future 
(10, 11, 12) (Winter) 

This course will focus on America’s energy needs and 
uses. The main emphasis will be on the present problems 
and what alternatives there are to solve these problems. 
The course will be discussion and small-group oriented 
and will include a paper. 

Alternative Lifestyles Through 
Energy Management 
(10, 11, 12) (Spring) 

The course will deal with what individuals and small 
groups are doing to alleviate the energy crisis. We will 
look at underground houses, solar heating, windmills to 
produce electricity, etc. This course will consist of group 
discussions, field trips, and lab work. The course will in¬ 
clude a paper. 

Advanced Biology (11, 12) 

This year-long course will build on topics covered in 
Biology 1 including the chemical and cellular basis of life, 
perpetuation of life, biological communities, diversity of 
organisms, and current research. Students will learn 
through a college level text, research projects, field trips, 
laboratory work, and visits by research scientists and 
physicians. Prerequisite: Biology, Chemistry or depart¬ 
ment permission 

Chemistry (11, 12) 

Advanced Placement 

A course designed to present Chemistry on a college 
level. Students may plan to take the Advanced Placement 
examination in Chemistry for possible college credit at the 
end of the course. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Anthropology (9) 

This course will look at the way in which various 
groups of people adapt to their environment as expressed 
through their patterns of life—what we call culture. Dur¬ 
ing the first term we will look at early man, focusing in 
particular on the discovery of Lucy, the 3 V 2 million year 
old hominid found in Tanzania in the mid 1970’s. In the 
second term we will look at the present, examining tribal 
cultures in today’s world—the clash between past and 
present. During the third term we will be looking at the 
future, searching for clues in contemporary urban culture 
which point to patterns for future survival. 

The course will include a week of field experience in 
archeology through the Northwestern University Field 
School in Kampsville, Illinois. 

European History (10) 

Beginning with a brief study of Greece, Rome, and the 
Middle Ages, the course will concentrate on the changes 
taking place in Modern European History after the fif¬ 
teenth century: the Renaissance and Reformation; and so¬ 
cial, economic and governmental changes—evolution and 
revolution. 

United States History (11) 

A survey of American history from colonial settle¬ 
ments to the present day, with emphasis on the period 
since the Civil War. 

United States History (11) 

Advanced Placement 

An in-depth study of the United States with emphasis 
on major issues in our history. Students will take the Ad¬ 
vanced Placement U.S. History examination in May. 

Constitutional Law (12) (Fall) 

A study of Freedom of Speech and Press, as protected 
by the First Amendment. Actual cases and hypothetical 
problems are analyzed and discussed. Topics include 
political expression, advocacy of violation of law, obscen¬ 
ity and offensive speech, defamation and privacy, free 
press/fair trial, and symbolic speech. This is an advanced 
course and may be taken only with prior permission of the 
instructor; it is weighted the same as an advanced place¬ 
ment course. 

Constitutional Law (12) (Winter) 

Further study of the Bill of Rights. Topics include 
freedom of religion, privacy, and racial and gender dis¬ 
crimination. Students may take either term of Constitu¬ 
tional Law, or both. 

Economics (12) (Spring) 

A study of the basic concepts of economics: scarcity 
and choice, supply and demand, monopoly, GNP, fiscal 
policy, inflation, unemployment, income distribution, 
economic growth, international trade. Many guest speak¬ 
ers, representing most elements of business from local to 
international, will be invited to lead discussions with the 
students on many pragmatic aspects of our economic lives. 
Prerequisite: U.S. History 
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Physiological Psychology 
(12) (Fall) 

A study of the relationship between mind and body, 
focusing particularly on brain research, the nature of con¬ 
sciousness, the physiology of behavior, perception, learn¬ 
ing, language and motivation. 

Developmental Psychology 
(12) (Winter) 

A study of the life cycle of the human person as he 
moves from birth through childhood, adolescence, adult¬ 
hood, old age, and death, by examining the theories of 
Erikson, Axline, Piaget, Kohlberg, and Kubler-Ross. An 
additional two lab periods a week will be required (to be 
scheduled individually upon agreement between each 
student and the appropriate faculty member) which will be 
spent in observation in the Lower School. 

Abnormal and Humanistic 
Psychology (12) (Spring) 

A study of personality theories, psychopathology and 
treatment, human fulfillment and the search for meaning. 
The theories of Freud, Jung, Maslow, Rogers, and Frankl 
will be examined. 


FINE ARTS 


Studio Art (9) (Winter) 

Basic elements of art and principles of design 
explored through studio projects. 

Art 1 (10, 11, 12) 

Drawing, design, color, basic painting, sculpture, and 
introductory printmaking. Daily outside assignments. In¬ 
dependent work during Spring term. 

Painting (11, 12) (Fall) 

Advanced problems in painting. Outside work re¬ 
quired. Prerequisite: Art 1 or equivalent experience. Li¬ 
mited to 12 students. 

Sculpture (11, 12) (Winter) 

Casting and building methods with a variety of mate¬ 
rials. Use of shop equipment. Outside work required. Pre¬ 
requisite: Art 1 or equivalent experience. Limited to 10 
students. 

Photography (11, 12) (Spring) 

Basic techniques including proper use of camera and 
light meter, basic film development, printing, and other 
darkroom techniques. Emphasis is placed equally on the 
aesthetics of photography, as well as the technique. Li¬ 
mited to 10 students. 


Ceramics (11, 12) (Fall) 

Slab and coil methods, basic throwing techniques, 
glazing and firing. 

Printmaking (11, 12) (Winter) 

Exploration of several graphic techniques to include 
collograph, silk-screen, etching, woodcut and drypoint. 
Photographic techniques may be combined with etching 
or silkscreen. Outside work will be required as well as an 
independent final project. Prerequisite: Art 1 or equivalent 
experience. Limited to 10 students. 

Production 1 (9, 10, 11, 12) (Fall) 

This course is a look at the entire field of the theatre 
from the production standpoint. Students will look at the 
historical development of production methods and 
techniques and work with those currently in use in order 
to understand better the inter-relationships of the many 
diverse areas and crafts that go into theatrical productions. 
Each area of the theatre will be investigated from both the 
historical and practical point of view. Areas include: act¬ 
ing, directing, management (stage and financial), public 
relations, stagecraft, lighting, and scenic design. 

Production 2 (Fall) 

Production 2 is a concentrated look at specific areas of 
theatrical production techniques, methods, and equip¬ 
ment. The term is divided into three sections: scenic con¬ 
struction and design considerations, lighting theory, 
methods and techniques, and sound reproduction for the 
theatre. Students will be involved with individual and 
group projects within the course and will be expected to 
become involved with the fall Drama Department produc¬ 
tion. Prerequisite: Production 1 

Improvisation 

(9, 10, 11, 12) (Winter) 

Students will be introduced to acting methods and 
techniques through modern improvisational theory. Basic 
skills are emphasized with later scripted work in mind. 
In-class exercises, both individual and group work, and a 
Morning Ex demonstration performance are important as¬ 
pects of the skill development training. 

Acting (9, 10, 11, 12) (Spring) 

In this course students will be exposed to various 
styles and theories of acting, will discuss script and 
character analysis, evaluative criticism, and stage move¬ 
ment. The performance of a variety of memorized scenes 
will be an important aspect of the class. Prerequisite: Im¬ 
provisation 

Advanced Acting 
(10, 11, 12) (Winter) 

Through advanced scene work students will be ex¬ 
pected to develop their individual acting styles, learn to 
evaluate their own and others’ performances, and work on 
in-depth character study. Prerequisite: Acting or equiva¬ 
lent 
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Directing (11, 12) (Spring) 

Fundamentals of play direction with student directed 
one-act plays for evening performance in Spring. Pre¬ 
requisite: Acting, Advanced Acting and Production 1 

Communication 

(9, 10, 11, 12) (Spring) 

A study of the process of group dynamics and oral 
communication with practical emphasis on improving 
listening and speaking skills through role playing, public 
speaking and formal and informal group discussion 
techniques. 

Introduction to Music (9) (Fall) 

The focus of the 9th grade trimester music course will 
be the 1983 season of the Lyric Opera of Chicago. A selec¬ 
tion from the repertoire will provide the basis for study of 
those chosen in particular and of opera in general, cul¬ 
minating in the opportunity to see the productions in¬ 
volved. An extra fee will be charged for tickets to produc¬ 
tions. 

Music 1 (10, 11, 12) 

Designed primarily to provide the student with a gen¬ 
eral background. Emphasis on the kinds of music that have 
been left to us and what distinguishes them from each 
other on the basis of the ways in which melody, rhythm, 
harmony, etc. have been treated. Some time is devoted to 
the analysis of harmony and to dictation. 

Music 2 (11, 12) 

A study of four-part writing in traditional harmony 
leading to elementary composition. Text: Traditional 
Harmony by Paul Hindemith. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Both boys and girls participate in the interscholastic 
sports programs of the Illinois High School Association 
and the Independent School League of Chicago. Students 
who are not participating in the interscholastic program 
are required to attend daily physical education classes. In 
the fall athletic season, all 9th and 10th graders are re¬ 
quired to play in an interscholastic team sport. 

Boys’ Interscholastic Sports: football, soccer, basket¬ 
ball, baseball and tennis at the varsity, junior varsity or 
frosh-soph levels, wrestling at varsity level. 

Girls’ Interscholastic Sports: field hockey, volleyball, 
tennis, basketball and softball at the varsity, junior varsity 
or frosh-soph levels. 


CHORUS 


All students at The North Shore Country Day School 
are encouraged to sing in the chorus, and it is required for 
all 9th, 10th, and 11th graders. New seniors must either 
enroll in chorus for two terms or a course in the fine arts 
for one term. It is from the chorus that members of the 
more active and challenging music groups are selected. 
The possession of an “outstanding” singing voice is not a 
prerequisite. Chorus offers a good exercise for those who 
simply enjoy singing as well as for those who wish to learn 
more about choral music and to improve their singing 
ability. All students in the class of 1985 and beyond will be 
required to sing in the chorus throughout their high school 
careers. 


HOMEROOMS AND ADVISORS 


All students are members of a homeroom organized by 
classes. Homeroom meets at 8:22 daily and for one 40- 
minute period per week. Group projects and concerns, 
student government, and other topics are dealt with 
through the homeroom structure. 

Every student is assigned a faculty advisor, whose 
principal responsibilities include working with the stu¬ 
dents regarding their academic progress, choice of 
courses, personal concerns, etc. The advisor writes an 
evaluation at the end of each marking period and contacts 
parents by phone with an interim report at each mid-term 
date. 
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MUSIC AND 

MUSIC MAJOR PROGRAMS 


The North Shore Country Day School, in collaboration 
with the Music Center of the North Shore, offers an en¬ 
riched curriculum in music for all grades, Kindergarten 
through Twelfth Grade. This program offers keenly in¬ 
terested music students the opportunity to develop their 
musical talents while studying in a strong academic pro¬ 
gram. The basic choral and Orff instrument program 
taught by North Shore Country Day faculty is augmented 
by special instrumental instruction by the faculty of the 
Music Center. 


LOWER SCHOOL MUSIC 


Grades Kindergarten - 5 

Music is a valued part of young children’s develop¬ 
ment. The students are exposed to song, musical games, 
dancing, musical instruments through the Orff-Schulwerk 
concept, and for older grades, harmony and music ap¬ 
preciation. 

Introduction to instrument playing begins in Kinder¬ 
garten, where K-3 may study Suzuki violin or cello in 
groups if there is sufficient interest. 

Fourth and Fifth grade students may study flute, 
clarinet or trumpet in groups of four or less if there is 
sufficient interest. In most cases, these lessons are 
scheduled during the school day and will not conflict with 
academic classes. Individual lessons in all instruments are 
available at the Music Center at special rates. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL MUSIC MAJOR 


Grades 6, 7, 8 

Musicianship A beginning course similar to Upper 
School Musicianship I (twice weekly) 

Ensemble 

Private Lesson (once weekly with a 10% discount 
from regular Music Center fees) 

Chorus (once weekly, for non-Pianists) 

Orchestra (Saturday mornings) The North Shore 
Youth Orchestra or String Ensemble (no addi¬ 
tional cost) is co-sponsored by NSCDS and the 
Music Center of the North Shore. 

Students not in the Music Major Program are exposed 
to general music classes and choral experiences and have 
the opportunity to participate in an annual Middle School 
musical production combining all the fine arts. 


UPPER SCHOOL MUSIC MAJOR 

Grades, 9, 10, 11, 12 

This program allows students gifted in music an op¬ 
portunity to combine a high school education of the finest 
quality with intensive training in music. Designed for the 
serious student in music, this college preparatory program 
offers special opportunities for instrumental and vocal 
study and musicianship, under a highly qualified faculty, 
leading to graduation from The North Shore Country Day 
School and Performance and Musicianship Certificates 
from the Music Center of the North Shore. Graduates from 
this program will be qualified to enter leading college 
schools of music and conservatories. 

Diploma Requirements 

1 . No less than three and no more than four NSCDS 
courses per year, not including music courses. During 
the four years, the student must complete thirteen cre¬ 
dits, not including music courses. Credit may be 
granted for music courses taken elsewhere, upon de¬ 
monstration of appropriate proficiency. 

2 . A total of four courses, including two years of 
musicianship and at least two of the following courses: 
Survey of Musical Styles, Introduction to Composition, 
Four-part Harmony and Species Counterpoint, Ensem¬ 
ble Class. 

3. Four years of Chorus. 

4. Four years of individual lessons (up to $500 included in 
tuition per year if student is studying at Music Center). 

5. All students of strings and winds will be expected to 
play in the North Shore Youth Orchestra. 

6 . The after-school sports requirements may be waived. 

North Shore Youth 
Orchestra and String Ensemble 

The Youth Orchestra fills a frequently expressed need 
for a high school age advanced orchestra for students in all 
North Shore communities. Students have the opportunity 
to join with others from many different schools. The Or¬ 
chestra is conducted by Kalman Novak, Director of the 
Music Center, and Carol Hall, teacher at the Music Center 
and at the Vandercook College of Music. 

The String Ensemble offers intermediate-level string 
players and introduction to orchestral musicianship and 
discipline as well as an opportunity to explore master¬ 
pieces of the string orchestra repertoire. The ensemble is 
conducted by Carol Hall. 

Both groups give regularly scheduled concerts and are 
jointly sponsored by The North Shore Country Day School 
and the Music Center of the North Shore. 

The Music Center of the North Shore is accredited by the 
National Guild of Community Schools of Music and the 
Arts and by the National Association of Schools of Music. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCES, CLASSES OF 1980-1983 


College Counseling at The North Shore Country Day School begins in the Junior year and involves individual coun¬ 
seling interviews as well as several group meetings and programs for the parents and students. Through a comprehensive 
process several colleges are identified that are appropriate to each student’s strengths, interests, and abilities. The student 


has free access to the College Counselor, receives help with 
and admissions interviews. 

American University (2) 

Amherst College 
Bates College 
Beloit College 
Berklee College of Music 
Boston University 
Bowdoin College 
Bradford College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Carleton College 
Carroll College 
Colorado College (2) 

Columbia College (NY) 

Connecticut College (3) 

Cornell College (IA) (3) 

Curry College (2) 

Dartmouth College 
Denison University (5) 

DePaul University 
DePauw University 
Drake University (3) 

Duke University (2) 

Emory University (3) 

Endicott College 
English-Speaking Union 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Georgetown University 
Grinnell College (3) 

Hamilton College (3) 

Harvard University (2) 

Haverford College 
Hobart/William Smith Colleges 
Hope College 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
Knox College (2) 

Lake Forest College 
Lawrence College (3) 

Lewis & Clark College 
Lindenwood College 
Loretto Heights College 
Loyola University (2) 

Macalaster College (3) 

Michigan State University 
Mount Holyoke College 
New England College 
Northern Michigan University 

The North Shore Country Day School • 310 Green Bay 


ications, essays, and is prepared in depth for college visits 

Northwestern University (5) 

Oberlin College (2) 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Peabody Institute of Music/Johns Hopkins 

Pine Manor College 

Purdue University 

Queens University (Canada) 

Regis College 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rice University 
Ripon College 
Rollins College (2) 

St. Olaf College 

Sarah Lawrence College (2) 

Scripps College (2) 

Skidmore College (3) 

Smith College (2) 

Sophie Newcomb College/Tulane (2) 

Southern Illinois University 
Spelman College 
Stanford University (2) 

Stetson College 
Syracuse University (3) 

Trinity College (CT) 

Tufts University (3) 

Tulane University 

University of Arizona 

University of California/Santa Barbara 

University of Colorado 

University of Chicago (2) 

University of Denver (3) 

University of Illinois At Chicago Circle 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania (2) 

University of Rochester 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin (Platteville) 

University of Wisconsin (Stout) 

Vassar College 

Washington University (St. Louis) (5) 

Wells College 
Wesleyan University (3) 

Western Illinois University 
Wharton School/University of PA 
Wheaton College (MA) (2) 

Yale University 

I • Winnetka, Illinois 60093 • Phone: (312) 446-0674 
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tuition 1984-85 


Grade Level 

Tuition 

Grade Fee 

Deposit 

FULL PAYMENT 
PLAN 

Tuition & Grade Fee 
Due By 

Aug. 30th 

Tuition 
Due By 
June 30th 

TRIMESTER PLAN 

Tuition & Grade 
Fee Due By 
Sept.30th 

Tuition 
Due By 
Jan. 31st 

‘Kindergarten—Half Day 

$2,600.00 

$235.00 

$200.00 

$2,635.00 

$ 800.00 

$1,035.00 

$ 800.00 

Kindergarten—Full Day 

4,082.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,117.00 

1.294.00 

1,529.00 

1,294.00 

First Grade 

4,082.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,117.00 

1,294.00 

1,529.00 

1,294.00 

Second Grade 

4,160.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,195.00 

1,320.00 

1,555.00 

1,320.00 

Third Grade 

4,340.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,375.00 

1,380.00 

1,615.00 

1,380.00 

Fourth Grade 

4,520.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,555.00 

1,440.00 

1,675.00 

1,440.00 

Fifth Grade 

4,700.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,735.00 

1,500.00 

1,735.00 

1,500.00 

Sixth Grade 

4,892.00 

235.00 

200.00 

4,927.00 

1,564.00 

1.799.00 

1,564.00 

Seventh Grade 

5,072.00 

235.00 

200.00 

5,107.00 

1,624.00 

1,859.00 

1,624.00 

Eighth Grade 

5,282.00 

235.00 

200.00 

5,317.00 

1,694.00 

1,929.00 

1.694.00 

Ninth Grade 

5,432.00 

235.00 

200.00 

5,467.00 

1,744.00 

1,979.00 

1,744.00 

Tenth Grade 

5,612.00 

235.00 

200.00 

5,647.00 

1,804.00 

2,039.00 

1,804.00 

Eleventh Grade 

5,702.00 

235.00 

200.00 

5,737.00 

1,834.00 

2,069.00 

1,834.00 

Twelfth Grade 

5,702.00 

235.00 

200.00 * 

5,737.00 

1,834.00 

2,069.00 

1,834.00 


*AII Kindergarten Students who change from half day to full day after NOTE - Class attendance will be denied 

January 1, 1985 will be charged an additional $900.00. unless the first installment is paid by 

September 7, 1984. 


ANNUAL TUITION 

A deposit of $200 (nonrefundable) accompanies this registration and will be credited toward the total annual tuition for the student’s grade level. 
The balance of the annual tuition will be paid (a) in full by August 30, 1984, or (b) in three installments under the Trimester Plan described below 
(without finance charge, so long as payments are not overdue), or (c) in full by June 30, 1984 with proceeds of a loan through bank financing which 
can be repaid in up to 12 monthly installments. Arrangements for a bank loan can be made through the School Business Office. 

GRADE FEE 

Each student will be charged an annual grade tee-of $235.00 to cover the cost of films, classroom supplies, transportation for local field trips, special 
projects, kindergarten refreshments, physical education, and art materials. The fee also covers the general cost of books in the lower school. 


LATE-CHARGE/TUiTION BILLING 

If this contract for the above named student was distributed prior to June 1,1984 and the contract was not returned to the School by that date, there 
will be a LATE CHARGE of $25.00 for each month or portion thereof which elapsed. Tuition payments under the full and trimester plans and late 
charges, if any, will be billed under the Retail Charge Agreement terms described below. 

SUPPLEMENTAL CHARGES 

In addition to the annual tuition, and grade fee, other charges will necessarily be incurred by the student’s attendance at the School and 
participation in various activities. Examples of these are as follows: 

Lunch Room: The School has lunchroom facilities for all grades. Students may bring or purchase their lunches. 

Transportation: The School is usually able to provide service to and from homes and charges for this service will vary depending upon the 

number of students involved and distances traveled. If you wish more information concerning transportation, please pick up 
a rate schedule and request form. 

Books, Supplies, Charges for books, supplies and laboratory use (example: science, music, shop) are based upon the student’s program. 

Laboratory, etc.: 


How the School is Financed 

Tuition and student fees cover approximately 75% of the School’s expenses. Personal contributions (which are deduc¬ 
tible for federal income tax purposes) are critical since endowment income represents only 4% of the revenues. 

Gifts are solicited through volunteers from parents (Bellringer Campaign) and Alumni. Last year’s program netted 
approximately $190,000 from current parents and friends, $90,000 from the Woman’s Board of the School, $10,000 from the 
Parents’ Association, and $46,000 from Alumni. All are asked to contribute according to their abilities. 

Financial Assistance 

The School offers several opportunities for financial assistance: a financial need scholarship for grades 1-12, and two 
loan programs. A combination of these is also possible. Further information is available through the Admissions Office. 
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TUITION 1983-84 


Grade Level 

Tuition 

Deposit 

*Kindergarten - Half Day 

$2,300.00 

$200.00 

Kindergarten - Full Day 

3,680.00 

200.00 

First Grade 

3,680.00 

200.00 

Second Grade 

3,860.00 

200.00 

Third Grade 

4,040.00 

200.00 

Fourth Grade 

4,220.00 

200.00 

Fifth Grade 

4,400.00 

200.00 

Sixth Grade 

4,580.00 

200.00 

Seventh Grade 

4,790.00 

200.00 

Eighth Grade 

4,940.00 

200.00 

Ninth Grade 

5,120.00 

200.00 

Tenth Grade 

5,300.00 

200.00 

Eleventh Grade 

5,300.00 

200.00 

Twelfth Grade 

5,300.00 

200.00 


*A11 Kindergarten Students who change from half day to full day after 
January 1, will be charged an additional $800.00. 


FULL PAYMENT 
PLAN 

TRIMESTER PLAN 


Payment Due 
Aug. 30 

June 30 

Installments By 
Sept. 30 

Jan. 31 

$2,100.00 

$ 700.00 

$ 700.00 

$ 700.00 

3,480.00 

1,160.00 

1,160.00 

1,160.00 

3,480.00 

1,160.00 

1,160.00 

1,160.00 

3,660.00 

1,220.00 

1,220.00 

1,220.00 

3,840.00 

1,280.00 

1,280.00 

1,280.00 

4,020.00 

1,340.00 

1,340.00 

1,340.00 

4,200.00 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

4,380.00 

1,460.00 

1,460.00 

1,460.00 

4,590.00 

1,530.00 

1,530.00 

1,530.00 

4,740.00 

1,580.00 

1,580.00 

1,580.00 

4,920.00 

1,640.00 

1,640.00 

1,640.00 

5,100.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

5,100.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

5,100.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 


NOTE — Class attendance will be denied 
unless the first installment is paid by 
September 8, 1983. 


Annual Tuition 

A deposit of $200 accompanies this registration and will be credited toward the total annual tuition for the student’s 
grade level. The balance of the annual tuition will be paid (a) in full by August 30, 1983, or (b) in three installments under 
the Trimester Plan described below (without finance charge, so long as payments are not overdue), or (c) in full by June 30, 
1983 with proceeds of a loan through bank financing which can be repaid in up to 12 monthly installments. Arrangements 
for a bank loan can be made through the School Business Office. 

Supplemental Charges 

Lunch Room: 

Transportation: 

Grade Fee: 


Books, Supplies 
Laboratory, etc.: 

Delinquency Charge 

All overdue accounts will incur a finance charge of 1.8% per month interest. This represents an annual percentage rate 
of 21.6% per annum. Accounts are overdue if not paid by the last day of the month following the month of billing. 

How the School is Financed 

Tuition and student fees cover approximately 75% of the School’s expenses. Personal contributions (which are deduc¬ 
tible for federal income tax purposes) are critical since endowment income represents only 4% of the revenues. 

Gifts are solicited through volunteers from parents (Bellringer Campaign) and Alumni. Last year’s program netted 
approximately $190,000 from current parents and friends, $90,000 from the Woman’s Board of the School, $10,000 from the 
Parents’ Association, and $46,000 from Alumni. All are asked to contribute according to their abilities. 

Financial Assistance 

The School offers several opportunities for financial assistance: a financial need scholarship for grades 1-12, and two 
loan programs. A combination of these is also possible. Further information is available through the Admissions Office. 


The School has lunchroom facilities for all grades. Students may bring or purchase their 
lunches. 

The School is usually able to provide service to and from the homes. Charges for this service 
will vary depending upon the number of students involved and distances traveled. 

The School charges an annual fee of $220 to cover the cost of books (in Lower School), films, 
ITV, classroom supplies, field trips, projects, kindergarten refreshments, and physical educa¬ 
tion, and art materials. 

Charges for books, supplies, and laboratory use (example: science, music, shop) are based 
upon the student’s program. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Chairman 

Co-Vice-Chairmen 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


CAMERON S. AVERY 
Partner, Bell, Boyd & Lloyd 

JAMES E. MURPHY 

Senior Vice President, Corporate Communications, Merrill Lynch Co., Inc. 
CAROLINE R. REPENNING 
MORTON LANE 

President, Discount Corporation of New York Futures 
JOHN A. WING 

President & Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago Corporation 


FREDERICK M. BRANSFIELD 
President, Mohican Corporation 

RAYMOND E. BRITT, JR. 

Chairman of the Board of Ocenco Inc. and Central States 
Industries, Inc. 

MICHAEL CAVANAUGH, M.D. 

RICHARD C. COOPER 

Vice President-Management Supervisor, William A. 
Robinson, Inc. 

STEVEN D. FIFIELD 

President, Fifield Development Company and Fifield & 
Company 

RICHARD J. FRANKE 
President, John Nuveen & Company 

ROGER S. GRIFFIN ’60 
President of Griffin Trading Co. 

RICHARD P. HALL 
Headmaster 

JOHN A HAMM, D.V.M. 

Partner, Green Bay Animal Hospital 

DENIS J. HEALY 
President, Turtle Wax Co. 

KENNETH M. HENDERSON, JR. ’47 
President, Chicago United 


MARY PICK HINES ’49 
President, Alumni Association 

DIANE JANSON 

Co-President, Parents’ Association 

LEON KOGUT 
Chicago Board of Trade 

DUANE R. KULLBERG 

Chief Executive Officer, Arthur Andersen & Co. 

MARK G. McGRATH 
Director of McGrathco 

RALPH PETERS 

Senior Partner, Peters & Company 

MARVIN SCHWARZ, M.D. 

President, Associates in Adolescent Psychiatry 
DELOIS SCOTT 

Social Worker, Veteran’s Administration Medical Center 
ROGER STONE 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Stone Container 
Corporation 
BARBARA VOEGLER 
Co-President, Parents’ Association 

SUNNY WIRTZ 
President, Woman’s Board 


HEADMASTER AND DIVISION HEADS 


RICHARD P. HALL Headmaster 

Trinity College, B.A.; L’Ecole Francaise, Middlebury College, M.A. 

LAWRENCE P. CHIAPPETTA, Ph.D. Head of Upper School, 

Coordinator of Computer Instruction 

Manhattan College, B.S.; Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Ph.D.; Boston University, M.Ed. 

JULIA L. HALL Head of Middle School, 

Director of Curriculum Development, Acting Head of English 
Department, M.S. English 

Oberlin College; Swarthmore College, B.A.; Trinity College 
W. THOMAS DOAR III Head of Lower School, 

Director of Admissions, M.S. Mathematics 
University of Minnesota, B.A.; College of St. Thomas, M.A. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


ROBERT BEERHEIDE Business Manager 

Chicago Teachers College, B.Ed. 

SHARON STAFFORD COOPER Assistant to College Counselor 

University of Hawaii, University of Oklahoma, B.A. 

SHARON L. DOLE Administrative Assistant to Headmaster and to Head of Upper 

School 

Missouri Valley College 

HERBERT A. DOTTERER School Accountant 

University of Chicago, M.B.A. 

CINDY ENRIGHT School Secretary 

Purdue University, B.A. 

NANCY JONES EMRICH Director of Development 

Wheaton College, B.A.; American University, Corcoran School of Art, Rochester Institute of Technology 

BARBARA E. FRANKE College Counselor 

Northwestern University, B.A. 

MARY ELIZABETH HUNT ’42 Administrative Assistant, Director of Financial Aid 

Smith College, A.B.; Graduate Teachers College of Winnetka, M.Ed. 

MONA J. KRONON Secretary to the Director of Development 

GEORGE MITCHELL, SR. Director of Transportation and of Maintenance 

BARBARA B. MODISETT Director of Publications 

University of North Dakota, B.A. 

HERBERT F. PHILIPSBORN, JR. M.D. School Physician 

Carleton College, B.A.; Northwestern University, M.S. and M.D.; Evanston Hospital Child and Adolescent Center 

CAROLINE REPENNING Chairman, Community Relations Committee 

Northwestern University, B.A. and M.B.A. 

GLORIA SEIBERT Assistant to Business Manager 

Lake Forest College 

THERESA STEIGERWALD Office Staff 

JEAN K. TALLEY Consultant to Alumni Association 

BETSY ULBRICH Secretary to Lower School and Middle School 

University of Michigan, B.A. 


FACULTY 


CAROL ABELMANN First Grade 

Lawrence College; University of Illinois, B.A.; Chicago Teachers College, M.Ed; 

Northwestern University; National College of Education 

VINCENT B. ALLISON, JR. Director of Music 

Wesleyan University, A.B. & M.A.; Yale University, Mus. B.; Harvard University, M.A. 

JOHN ALMQUIST Chairman, Art Department 

Yale University, B.A.; Michigan State University, M.A. 

JAY D. BACH Physical Education and Athletics, Director of Day Camp 

Michigan State University, B.S. 

JACK BARD U.S. Mathematics 

Northwestern University, B.A., M.A.T. 

ALISHA BETANCOURT-MULLEN U.S. Spanish 

University of Havana, Doctor of Philosophy and Letters 

TRACEY K. BURKE Physical Education and Athletics 

Southern Methodist University, B.A. 

VICTORIA CHIAPPETTA M.S. and U.S. Mathematics, 

U.S. Science 

Mt. Holyoke, A.B.; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, M.S. 

AMY CHOLNOKY M.S. Teacher 

Dartmouth College, B.A. 
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SUE CLEMENT 

Indiana University, B.S. 

MICHAEL G. CONROY 
Indiana University, B.S.; Butler University 

AMY DEUBLE 

University of Wisconsin, B.S. 

PAUL D. DIONNE 
Northwestern University, B.A. 

EILEEN DONOGHUE 


M.S. and U.S. Science, 

M.S. Computer 

U.S. English 

Physical Education and Athletics 
M.S. Mathematics and Computer 


Director of Studies of Upper School, 
Chairman, Mathematics Department 

St. Mary’s College, B.A.; Northwestern University, M.A.T.; University of Illinois 

U.S. Latin 


Reading and Learning Skills 


M.S. and U.S. Mathematics 


DIANE P. DORN 
Mt. Holyoke, B.A. 

JANE FENNINGER 

Vassar College, B.A.; American University, M.Ed. 

BETH FOSTER 
Mt. Holyoke, B.S.; University of Rhode Island 

WILLIAM F. FREISEM Chairman, Social Studies Department 

Hamilton College, B.A.; University of Copenhagen; University of Edinburgh; University of Pennsylvania, M.A. 

GERISSA FRENCH U.S. English 

Stanford University, B.A., M.A. 

DORIS GALBRAITH M.S. English and Social Studies 

Illinois State Normal University, B.S. 

NANCY GEYER U.S. Social Studies 

Mundelein College, B.A.; Northeastern Illinois University, M.A.; Northwestern University, Ph.D. 

LINDA J. GIBSON L.S. and M.S. Music 

Northwestern University, B.M.E.; University of Denver, Orff Schulwerk Certificate 
WILLIAM GOSS, JR. Chairman, Science Department 

University of Massachusetts, B.A.; University of Delaware, M.S. 

SUSAN GUNDLACH M.S. English and Social Studies 

7th Grade Coordinator 

Northwestern University, B.S.Ed. 

RICHARD HART III Fifth Grade 

Denison University, B.A. 

JOHN D. INGRAM U.S. Social Studies 

Harvard University, A.B.; American College of Life Underwriters, C.L.U.; John Marshall Law School, J.D.; 

University of Wisconsin; University of Illinois 

ROBERT KRAMER Assistant Head of Lower School, Fifth Grade 

Georgetown University, B.S.; University of Chicago, M.A.T. 

ALICE LAWSON M.S. Latin and French 

Middlebury College, B.A.; Middlebury’s University of Paris Program, M.A.; Harvard University, M.A. 

KENNETH LEWANDOWSKI M.S. and U.S. Science 

University of Illinois, Chicago Circle, B.S.; Northeastern Illinois University, M.A. 

JOYCE EVERETT LOPAS Chairman, Foreign Language Department 

University of Chicago, B.A., M.A.; Universite de Paris, Certificat d’Etudes 

MARIE LUNDQUIST Media Coordinator 

Northeastern Illinois University, B.A.; Media Specialist, M.A., Instructional Media 

MARTIN J. McCARTY Chairman, Physical Education Department, Upper School Sci¬ 

ence, Enrollment Director of Day Camp 

Hamline University, B.A.; University of Minnesota; Chicago Teachers College; Springfield College, M.Ed. and M.P.E. 

JOSEPH McCLOSKEY U.S. English 

St. Joseph’s University, A.B.; University of Pennsylvania, M.A. 

JACQUELINE MELISSAS M.S. and U.S. Art 

Rhode Island School of Design; Massachusetts College of Art; Wayne State University, B.A.; National College of Educa¬ 
tion, M.A.T. 
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HARVE E. MENKENS L.S. Teacher 

Washington State University, B.A.; Northwestern University, M.A. 

MARILEE MORRISON U.S. Typing 

Eastern Illinois University, B.S. 

PATRICIA MELANIE MURRAY Kindergarten 

University of Notre Dame, B.A.; Boston University, M.Ed. 

MARY O’HARA L.S. Science and Mathematics 

University of Pennsylvania, B.S.; Washington University 

SARAH A. OPDYCKE Fourth Grade 

St. Joseph’s College, B.A. 

JENNIFER R. PLISKA Second Grade 

Indiana University, B.S.; National College of Education 

CAROL RADLOFF Drama Director, M.S. and U.S. Drama 

Elmhurst College, B.A.; Eastern Michigan University, M.A. 

MARY RODEN M.S. English and Social Studies, U.S. English 

Scripps College, B.A.; Northwestern University, M.A.T. 

JANET ROGERS ’43 Developmental Reading, Spelling, Director of Testing 

Smith College, B.A.; National College of Educaton, M.A.T; Graduate Reading Specialist; Loyola College (Baltimore), 
Slingerland Reading Insitute 

SHELDON ROSENBAUM Pianist in Residence 

University of Hartford, B.M.; Northwestern University, M.M. 

THOMAS ROSENBLUTH Third Grade 

Kenyon College, B.A.; University of Chicago, M.S.T. 

ROGER A. SHIPLEY M.S. Shop, U.S. Drama, Technical Director of Theater, Program 

Director of Diller St. Theater 

Oberlin College, B.A. 

FRANCIS R. STANTON ’27 Tennis Coach 

Yale University, B.A.; Yale School of Architecture, B.F.A. 

JACQUELINE THOMPSON M.S. English and Social Studies 

8th Grade Coordinator 

University of Leicester (England) B.A.; University of London, School of Education, Diploma of Education 

HELEN TURLEY Kindergarten 

Stephens College, A.A.; Purdue University, B.S. 

MARY WAGNER L.S. Art 

The School of the Art Institute of Chicago, B.F.A; University of Chicago 

ADRIENNE WEISSE U.S. French 

Agnes Scott College, B.A.; Emory University, M.A.; Universite de Paris 

KAREN K. WIRTZ Kindergarten 

College of Santa Fe, B.A. 

LYNDA WOOD Kindergarten 

Manchester Victoria University, Diploma of Education 
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1983-84 SCHOOL CALENDAR 


STUDENT ORIENTATION 
OPENING DAY OF SCHOOL 
FALL HOLIDAY 

FALL REPORT-WRITING DAY 
(Lower School Only) 

THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 

REPORT-WRITING DAY 
(Middle and Upper Schools) 

WINTER HOLIDAY 

FACULTY CURRICULUM DAY 

MID-WINTER HOLIDAY 

FACULTY WORK DAY 

SPRING HOLIDAY 

FACULTY ENRICHMENT DAY 

MEMORIAL DAY HOLIDAY 

LOWER SCHOOL CLOSING EXERCISES 

MIDDLE SCHOOL CLOSING 
COMMENCEMENT 


Wednesday, September 7 
Friday, September 9 
Monday, October 10 

Friday, October 21 (No School for Lower School) 

Wednesday, November 23, 12:00 noon to 
Monday, November 28 

Friday, December 2 (No School for Middle and 
Upper Schools) 

Wednesday, December 21, 12:00 noon to 
Thursday, January 5 

Friday, January 27, 12:00 noon dismissal 
Monday, February 20 
Friday, March 2 (No School) 

Monday, March 26 to Monday, April 9 
Thursday, April 26 (No School) 

Monday, May 28 

Friday, June 1, 10:50 A.M. 

Lower School dismissed at 11:40 A.M. 

Friday, June 1, Dismissal 1:00 P.M. 

Friday, June 8, 3:30 P.M. 
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FOREST STREET 



ELDER LANE 


O HEADMASTER © ADMISSIONS OFFICE 

©LAIRD BELL ROOM 0 BUSINESS OFFICE 
0 RECEPTION © MAINTENANCE OFFICE 


© ADMINISTRATION-UPPER SCHOOL 
©ADMINISTRATION-MIDDLE SCHOOL 
© ADMINISTRATION-LOWER SCHOOL 
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The North Shore Country Day School 

310 Green Bay Road, Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
Phone: 312/446-0674 


FOUNDED: 

ACCREDITATION: 

HEADMASTER: 

HEAD OF UPPER SCHOOL: 

HEAD OF MIDDLE SCHOOL: 

HEAD OF LOWER SHOOL AND 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS: 

ENROLLMENT: 

TUITION: 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS: 

OPERATING RUDGET: 
ENDOWMENT: 

PHYSICAL PLANT: 

STUDENT/TEACHER RATIO: 
AVERAGE CLASS SIZE: 

GIFTS AND GRANTS RECEIVED: 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIRUTION: 

PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS: 


1919 by Perry Dunlap Smith 

Independent Schools Association of the Central States 
Recognized by the Illinois State Board of Education 

Richard P. Hall, appointed July 1979 
Lawrence P. Chiappetta 
Julia L. Hall 

W. Thomas Doar III 

410 students in Junior Kindergarten through Twelfth Grade 
$2,300 to $5,300 

69 students (17%) received grants or loans totaling 
$225,000 in 1982-83 
$2.8 million 
$1.4 million 

7 buildings on 16 acres, outdoor swimming pool, 3 tennis courts 
9 to 1 

Lower School - 21 

Middle and Upper Schools - 13 

$326,000 from Alumni, Parents and Friends, 1982-83 

Students reside in 26 communities, most of which are served 
by the School’s bus service 

National Association of Independent Schools 
Independent Schools Association of the Central States 
Independent Schools Association of Greater Chicago 
English-Speaking Union (International Student Exchange) 
Educational Records Bureau 
ASSIST (International Student Exchange) 

A Better Chance (Minority Talent Search Program) 

College Entrance Examination Board 

National Association of College Admissions Counselors 

Illinois Association of College Admissions Counselors 

Council for the Advancement and Support of Education 

The Corporate Project, funded by The Chicago Community Trust 


